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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 





By Theodore C. Williams. 





Out of a vanishing cloud 
And the wind-blown dust that flies. 
God fashioned a human heart, endowed 
With light from the central skies. 


’Twas cast on a furious flood 
Of a million changeful things, 


And fever and fear consumed its 
blood; 

But the creature was born with 
wings. 


The wings were a banner of flame 
Among the stars unfurled; 
And the light in man at the last be- 
came 
The light of the whole round world. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The recent International Congress 
of Nurses passed a resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage, with only 
two dissenting votes. 





There are 70,000 more children of 
school age in New York City than 
there are seats in the public schools. 
Not enough money has been appro- 
priated to provide accommodations for 
them, and they must be placed on 
“half time,’ thus wronging both the 
children and the teachers. A large 
part of the revenue of New York 
comes from women’s taxes. If the 
mothers had a vote on the spending 
of the money, would the schools be 
chronically starved? 





When Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
young doctor just beginning practice, 
he wrote on his office door, “The 
smallest fever gratefully received.” 
Do not let the older suffragists be dis- 
turbed by any novel way in which the 
zeal of the many new young recruits 
may show itself. The smallest flush 
of enthusiasm should be gratefully re- 
ceived. 





The mild announcement made last 
week in the newspapers that repre- 
sentatives of certain aid societies for 
foreign girls arriving in this country 
had been barred from Ellis Island 
hardly prepared the public for the 
later statement that several of these 
so-called homes have “sold” innocent 
girls to disorderly resorts—to speak 
plainly, have delivered them to 
houses of prostitution—for as low a 
price as five dollars, in some cases 
for one dollar, each. In an interview 
Congressman William S. Bennett, a 
member of a congressional committee 
appointed in 1907 to investigate im- 
migration problems, says that seven- 
ty-five per cent. of these New York 





“homes” for immigrants “have per- 
verted the purposes for which they 
were organized.” He declared that 
hundreds of girls had been complete- 
ly lost sight of after they left the 
homes, a statement which indicates 
the kind of life to which they were 
consigned by people who posed as 
philanthropists, but who were appar- 
ently in league with procurers and 
others representing the terrible white 
slave traffic. Immigration Commis- 
sioner Williams says that the condi- 
tions as stated by Congressman Ben- 
nett have not been overdrawn. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





The General Synod of the Icelandic 
clergy, with the Bishop of Iceland 
presiding, assembled recently in 
Thingvallir (the Valley of Parliament, 
where for many centuries the Parlia- 
ment of Iceland met in the open air). 
The following resolution was adopted: 


“The Synod affirms its full approba- 
tion of the claim of women to equal 
political rights with men.” 


The women of Iceland have had a 
vote in church affairs for many years. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott and some other 
American ministers might take a les- 
son from the clergy of Iceland on the 
practical application of the Golden 
Rule. 





The Wesleyan Conference of Eng- 
land has voted by a large majority to 
admit women as lay delegates to the 
conference. The resolution will be 
sent down to the synods for approval. 





Mrs. William Butler, well known 
throughout the Methodist Church as a 
pioneer missionary in India and Mexi- 
co, lately celebrated her eighty-ninth 
birthday at the home of her daughter, 
Mrs. Thurber, in Bristol, R. I. The 
Sunday following she addressed the 
morning congregation in the Bristol 
church in behalf of the work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
with her accustomed clearness and 
vigor. Greetings came from many 
friends in India and Mexico. 





Rey. Mrs. M. J. Jewett ministers to 
the Free Baptist Churches at Belden- 
ville, Wis., and at Diamond Bluff. She 
alternates every two weeks between 
these two stations, which are eighty 
miles apart by rail. 





This summer, as for several years 
past, Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden has 
conducted regular Sunday services in 
the little country church at Ashland, 
N. H., where she spends the hot 
months. Several of the neighboring 
towns and villages have sent for her 
to fill their pulpits during the pastors’ 
absence, so that she sometimes 
preaches twice a day. Mrs. Fessen- 
den has just returned from Connecti- 
cut, where she addressed the annual 
meeting of the Universal Peace Union. 





AN ARTIST IN GRAINS. 





Mrs. Martin J. Wessels of Spokane, 
Wash., is an artist in a unique line. 
She makes pictures, and very realis- 
tic and pretty ones, without a bit of 
paint. They are made wholly of 
grain. The rooms of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, which were 
visited by the delegates to the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention, had the 
ceiling adorned with frescoes of grain, 
that were generally admired. These 
were Mrs. Wessels’s work. The Spo- 
kane building at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition decorated all 
around the walls with landscapes and 
agricultural scenes, photographs of ac- 
tual Spokane scenery, reproduced en- 
tirely in grain. There are also por- 
traits of Washington and Roosevelt 
made in the same way. Both are per- 
fectly recognizable, and “Teddy” in 
particular is a speaking likeness. It 
is hard to believe the pictures are 
not painted, but are merely composed 
ot a mosaic of grains. Few of us had 
realized that the different kinds of 
grain afforded so many colors. Where 
pure white was needed the artist used 
flour from Spokane wheat. 

An exhibit of canned fruit and beau- 
tiful jellies in the Spokane building 


is 





was also Mrs. Wessels’s work. An ex- 
quisite effect was given by some slen- 
der glasses of a mysterious jelly the 
hue of which ranged from pure red 
at the bottom of the glass to pure 
yellow at the top, the one color shad- 
ing into the other. This was brought 
about, Mrs. Wessels said, by pouring 
in hot currant jelly while liquid, and, 
after it had hardened a little, filling up 
the glass with hot apple jelly. 

Mrs. Wessels is the wife of an ar- 
tist, and was first led into the line of 
work in which she has made so great 
a success, by helping her husband in 
his experiments in that direction and 
making further experiments of her 
own. She spoke to us of the decora- 
tions of the Spokane building as their 
joint work, but Mr. Wessels insisted 
that the credit belonged to her. He 
and she have also, by experimenting, 
discovered a chemical solution that 
shows off to great advantage the huge 
fruits and beautiful flowers of that 
region, embalmed in their clear glass 
jars, and warranted to keep their 
shape and color for many years. 

It was pleasant to see a husband 
and wife working together in such 
perfect harmony, and each desirous 
to give the other the lion’s share of 
honor. Mrs. Wessels is a believer in 
woman’s ballot, and is in herself a 
striking disproof of the dogma that 
the suffragists are “anti-man,” and 
have neither the will nor the power 
to be good helpmeets to their hus- 
bands. 

Spokane is a most enterprising city. 
It entertains almost every group of 
distinguished persons passing through 
it. When Mrs. DeVoe, in planning 
for the brilliant series of receptions 
given to the suffrage delegates on 
their way to Seattle, suggested to the 
authorities of Spokane that it would 
be a good thing to entertain these 
ladies also, the idea was readily ac- 
cepted, although it is said to have 
been the first time that the city fath- 
ers had greeted an association of wom- 
en in this way. All of our readers 
who attend the A. Y. P. Exposition 
should be sure to visit the Spokane 
building. A. S. B. 


PERPLEXED BY WIFE-DESERTERS. 








The Commission on Uniform State 
Laws, in session in Detroit, Mich., has 
been struggiung to formulate a law 
that shall mete out just punishment 
for wife-desertion and non-support. 
The discussion also included the first 
draft of a law to make uniform all 
marriages and licenses to marry. 

According to the press despatches, 
the more rigid punishment for wife- 
desertion was urged on information 
that in only one case out of six is the 
wife at fault, and that the usual de- 
serter is not physically ill or weak or 
discouraged, but is an _ able-bodied 
man indulging a selfish nature. 

From the best statistics the com- 
mittee reports that wife-desertion is 
increasing, and it appears to be due to 
moral rather than physical causes. 
The deserter generally abandons his 
home because he wants to avoid ordi- 
nary cares or some unusual trouble. 





LETTER FROM EX-GOV. BUCHTEL. 





The following letter appeared in the 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital of Aug. 24, 
1909: 

On the Wing in Iowa, Aug. 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Capital: 

I happened to meet Governor Hoch 
on a railway train last evening, and 
learned from him that a distinguished 
woman of your city had made some 
good-tempered criticisms, through 
your paper, on an interview which I 
am reported to have given on wom- 
an’s suffrage. I write to say that I 
gave to the Chicago papers and to the 
Associated Press a very definite repu- 
diation of that alleged interview. I 
have never given an interview on that 
subject in my life. While in office as 
Governor of Colorado, 1 was constant- 
ly solicited to give out interviews, 
both for and against woman’s suffrage. 
I never responded to any of these re- 
quests, because my opinions are too 
moderate to be of any use in this hot 
debate. The only speech I ever made 
in my life on woman’s suffrage was 
made in advocacy of suffrage for 
women. My wife and my daughter 
always vote. I have always insisted 


on their voting at every election. 
A little slip of a woman reporter 


wanted an interview on suffrage when 
I was in New York recently. I de- 
clined to give it. She then went out 
and wrote a lot of stuff and gave it 
out as an interview with me. The 
short and ugly word is not short or 
ugly enough to describe that woman 
reporter. I gave her no interview at 
all on that very serious question. I 
hope you will print this letter as con- 
spicuously as you printed the criti- 
cisms on me whicu were recently writ- 
ten for your paper. 

Out in my country a distinguished 
lawyer gave a paper before a literary 
club, a year or two ago, on “Why We 
Never Believe the Newspapers.” That 
title is just a bit too severe. But all 
men in public life have been surprised 
more than once at the utter indiffer- 
ence to the truth which is the common 
fault of newspapers. 

Very sincerely, 
Henry A. Buchtel. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
the “fake” reports published about 
equal suffrage are almost invariably 
sent out by the opponents. There is 
no one at work deliberately coining 
falsehoods in favor of the reform, but 
a number of persons on the other side 
are engaged in that industry. 

Either the suffragists have a higher 
ethical standard than the anti-suffra- 
gists, or they are not so hard up for 
legitimate argument. Let the “Antis” 
choose whichever horn of the dilem- 
ma they prefer. 





MILK FOR BABES. 





There are 240,000 gallons of milk 
sent into Chicago every day, from 
12,000 farms in Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin. To inspect all this milk, 
and to see that it is reasonably pure, 
and is produced under clean and 
wholesome conditions, Chicago has 
eight milk inspectors. 

The city fathers think these are as 
many as Chicago can afford. 

A large part of the revenue of Chi- 
cago, as of every other city, comes 
from women’s taxes. If the mothers 
of the babies had a vote on the spend- 
ing of the money, would there be only 
eight inspectors? A. BB. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





San Francisco club women are 
working to have the street-car com- 
panies abolish the high steps which 
make it so hard for short or elderly 
women to get on or off. 





The Ely Club, made up of gradu- 
ates of the Ely School, has under- 
taken to start a clubhouse in New 
York City, to afford a place of resi- 
dence for women studying a profes- 
sion. Mrs. Arthur J. Slade, secre- 
tary of the club, is directing the prep- 
aration of the clubhouse, in West 97th 
Street, in order that students may be 
received by September. Many of the 
college clubs of the city maintain a 
students’ aid fund for the benefit of 
women preparing themselves for a 
profession, but this is said to be the 
first attempt to furnish a clubhouse. 





MARIA PARLOA. 





The death of Maria Parloa at 
Bethel, Conn., should not pass with 
the mere news announcement. Her 
work as a domestic economist and lec- 
turer and writer on cooking made her 
well known throughout the country. 
She was a pioneer in the field now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Ellen 
Richards and others, and 35 years ago 
gave a course of lessons in sick-room 
cooking to Harvard medical stu- 
dents—a form of instruction then 
novel, in which every trained nurse 
is now drilled. Mrs. Parloa dealt with 
both the hygienic and economic ef- 
fects of cooking, and did much good 
in this field. She was the author of 
“First Principles of Household Man- 
agement and Cookery,” “Kitchen Com- 
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panion, The Young Housekeeper,” 
“New Cook Book and Marketing 
Guide” and “Home _ Economics.”’— 


Springfield Republican. 





Ten States have now passed laws 
authorizing pensions for teachers. 


Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller of Gene- 
va, N. Y., writes: “I have been in a 
street parade with suffrage colors and 





friends twice this summer.” 


Che Woman's Aournal, 


No. 36 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 








Queen Wilhelmina nurses the lately- 
born little princess herself. 

Miss Ray Costelloe and Miss Ren- 
dell lately arranged a swimming con- 
test, to raise funds for the suffrage 
cause. It cleared $137. 

Mrs. Pankhurst will lecture in Bos- 
ton during her visit to the United 
States this fall. While in Boston she 
will be the guest of the editors of the 
Woman's Journal. 


Hon. Alma Y. Lafferty, the only 
woman member of the Colorado Leg- 
islature, has contributed to the De- 
lineator for September an article en- 
titled: “Being a Legislator.” 


Miss Mary Nye of Columbus, Miss 
Bertha Salzgaber of Bellaire and Mrs. 
Irvine C. Miller of Springfield, have 
been appointed Ohio State deputy in- 
spectors in the department of work- 
shops and factories. 


Ellen S. Losanitch, secretary of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Ser- 
via, writes that the report of the re- 
cent International Suffrage Congress 
has been translated into Servian. She 
says the association will meet in Bel- 
grade in the autumn, and adds: “It 
has aroused great interest, and has 
gained supporters among male politi- 
cians. Some members of Parliament 
sympathize with political equality, 
and have promised to support our pe- 
tition.” 


Mrs. Charlotte May Wilkinson of 
New York, who has recently died, 
was a daughter of Samuel J. 


May, a famous reformer and aboli- 
tionist, and cousin of Louisa May A\i- 
cott, author of “Little Women” and 
other popular tales of young people. 
Her father was one of the famous 
men of his time, his activity in the 
anti-slavery cause winning him a na- 
tional reputation. She rendered him 
every assistance in his work and was 
at his side during many of his stirring 
campaigns, lecturing against slavery. 
For his activity along this line he was 
mobbed and burned in effigy at Syra- 
cuse in 1830. 


Rosika Schwimmer writes of the 
suffrage work in Hungary: “Our sum- 
mer campaign is a busy and varied 
one. We hired a big steamer, which 
was decorated with an illuminated 
legend in enormous letters, ‘Valasto- 
jacot a ninck’ (Votes for Women). 
Many hundreds of our friends took 
part in the cruise, which, along the 
beautiful banks of our capital, excited 
a great deal of curiosity and interest. 
On board the guests were entertained 
with a mock election and some other 
pieces of propaganda work. At pres- 
ent we are also doing active work in 
watering places and summer resorts, 
not only distributing literature and 
leaflets, but if possible also holding 
meetings.” 

Marcelle Tinayre is seemingly the 
exception that proves the rule in 
France. She is said to be the “only 
woman writer whose prose is equal 
to the best ever written in France.” 
Not long since Mr. Lucien Maury de- 
clared that there is no feminine lit- 
erature; “only a literature in which 
an ever-growing number of women 
are reaping a certain glory without 
any title whatsoever to do so.” Now 
not only is this dictum contradicted, 
but even the great George Sand seems 
ordered from her pedestal by Mr. 
Martin-Mamy, who declares in Celeb- 
rites d’ Aujourdui (Paris) that Mar- 
celle Tinayre is withour atspute the 
greatest woman writer France has 
yet produced. Of this woman, little 
known in America, he writes: “At 
the age of five she used to climb up 
in an old fig-tree which grew in a cor- 
ner of the garden, and here the pre- 
cocious child read the ‘Odyssey’ and 
the ‘Iliad,’ laying aside Homer only 
for the Bible, living with the tales of 
the Apocalypse as she would have 
with her dolls.” She never went to 
school, but studied irregularly, when 
she felt like it. Still in her teens she 
wrote poetry and even dramas, but 
never permitted their publication. 
At the age of nineteen she wrote her 





first novel. 
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HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 





New York City has 70,6v0 children 
who will have to go to school on half 
time this winter, because there was 
not money enough appropriated to 
provide school accommodations for 
them. New York is said to be prepar- 
ing to spend $600,000 on the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration. 

In Philadelphia, not long ago, the 
Superintendent of Schools called at- 
tention to the fact that there were 
20,000 fewer seats in the schools than 
children applying for them. Many 
could not get in; and, of those who 
did get in, some were “sitting on win- 
dow sills, sitting on boards stretched 
across the aisles, and even sitting on 
the floor.” All this was for lack of 
money. At about the same time the 
city fathers voted $50,000 of public 
money to entertain the Elks, and 
$10,000 more to entertain the Order of 
Patriotic Sons of America. 

A few months ago the Boston School 
Board applied to the Legislature for 
more money for the schools. They set 
forth that it was absolutely neces- 
sary; that the number of children had 
grown beyond the accommodations. 
There were too many children to a 
teacher, the teachers were underpaid. 
the school supplies had been cut to 
the last limit, the paper and pencils 
were so poor the children could hard- 
ly write with them, the school-room 
floors were not swept as often as 
those of a private house, though need- 
ing it more, and the windows were 
washed only twice a year. Governor 
Draper, a great opponent of woman 
suffrage, announced that if the Legis- 
lature granted the money asked for 
by the School Board, he would veto 
the bill. So the Legislature cut down 
the amount nearly one-half, and at- 
tached a string to the rest. 

Now it is reported that the teachers 
and college professors of Indiana are 
in consternation because the Governor 
has vetoed legislative appropriations 
for the State Normal School and the 
Universities. He has declared his de- 
termination to cut down expenses, and 
he is believed to intend economizing 
especially on the schools. 

When a State or city wants to re- 
trench, it generally begins by scrimp- 
ing on education. Where women have 
a vote, the education of the children 
is the last thing on which the mothers 
let the community economize. They 
know that scrimping on the children’s 
schooling will mean heavier bills later 
for pauperism and crime. 

In Colorado, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction says, 
“The schools have money enough.” 

A. 8. B. 





ARE WOMEN FIT TO VOTE? 





Spokane, Wash., Aug. 16, 1909. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

“Whether women today have 
enough practical experience to handle 
the questions which will come with 
their being admitted to the polls I do 
not know; but I do know that taxing 
a woman who owns property and not 
allowing her to vote is quite as much 
tyranny as when the same theory was 
put into practice in the colonial days,” 
said Mrs. John Fairweather of Fresno, 
Cal., who is in Spokane as a delegate 
to the National Irrigation Congress 
from the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of California and the city of Fresno. 

Mrs. Fairweather is the only hon- 
orary vice-president of the Irrigation 
Congress who is a woman. She is an 
influential clubwoman and_ seriously 
interested in the suffrage cause. She 
has, however, several questions to set- 
tle in her own mind before admitting 
that she is a “dyed-in-the-wool” suf- 
fragist. 

“The benefits to be derived by gain- 
ing equal suffrage,” Mrs. Fairweather 
says, “will depend upon how the wo- 
men take advantage of it. The wo- 
men can make it a good thing or a 
bad thing. If they are as earnest 
about the practical working of the 
privilege as they are in getting it, 
then I indorse it with all my herrt. 
This talk that it would make a woman 
unwomanly to have the ballot, and 
that she would lose her feminine 





grace, is all bosh. It doesn’t make a 
woman unwomanly to do her own 
shopping and that sort of thing, and 
voting and its associations need not 
be any worse. If the polling places 
where men vote are too defiled for wo- 
men, then there might be a place ex- 
clusively for women voters. 

“Much as I would like to see the suf- 
frage cause given a fair trial, I 
am a little disappointed in the rough- 
shod tactics of England and Europe. 
That may be a good way to get what 


oe you go after, but on the face of it it 


looks badly. 

“I have just come from London, 
where I saw some of the strife, and 
but for the fact that the women are 
so deadly in earnest, I should be in- 
clined to censure them. If America 
can win the cause without those rough 
methods, it will mean much for the 
country and set an example once 
more to the world.” 

Mrs. Fairweather, like her husband, 
is an advocate of extensive irrigation 
work and takes an active interest in 
the congresses, several of which she 
has attended. w 


Fifty years ago such doubts as are 
expressed above might have had 
weight, but today they are out of 
date. More than a million women are 
exercising the full political rights en- 
joyed by American men. Since 1869 
practical results have been in evi- 
dence. The women of Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Australia, New 
Zealand, Finland and Norway are 
voters. Nowhere is there any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of any consid- 
erable number of the men or women 
of those States. Nowhere is there 
any movement for its repeal. The 
voting of women is,an accomplished 
fact, as much so as is the voting of 
male citizens. Have we any reason 
for regarding the women of our other 
States as inferior in character and 
ability to their sisters who are already 
enfranchised? Mrs. Fairweather may 
dismiss her fears. But, with or without 
her aid, the women of America are go- 
ing to be voters. H. B. B. 





ACTIVITIES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Adelaide Smith has been elect- 
ed to the chair of mathematics in the 
University of California at Berkeley. 
Several years ago Miss Smith went 
from Chicago to Johannesburg, South 
Africa, to fill the position of professor 
of mathematics in the university 
there. 





Miss Eva Johnson, assistant profes- 
sor of Latin at the University of Mis- 
souri, has been elected “adviser of 
women” at that institution. Over 800 
girls are students there. Miss John- 
son received the A. M. degree from 
the University of Missouri in 1895, 
and the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from the University of Koenigs- 
berg in 1905. 


M. A. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Caroline Leveen of Boston and 
Claribel H. Smith of Springfield re- 
cently passed their examinations in 
this city for admission to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. Miss Smith is libra- 
rian of the Hampden county law li- 
brary. 


At the celebration of “Old Home 
Week,” not long ago, at Owego, 
N. Y., Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of 


Washington, D. C., delivered a nota- 
ble address on “Good Citizenship.” 
Mrs. Lockwood, for a number of years 
in the early sixties, taught school in 
Owego, and received a warm welcome 
to her old home from friends and 
former pupils. For thirty-six years 
Mrs. Lockwood has been engaged in 
the practice of law. 

With the permission of the Aus- 
trian government, Mrs. Sophie Mayer, 
an attorney of New York City, has 
gone to represent an American client 
in that country. 

Mme. Grunberg in Paris was re- 
cently admitted to the bar, and she 
intends to enter for the examination 
to become a magistrate. 

eh. Az 





GEORGIA WOMEN FOR EDUCA- 
TION. 





The women of Georgia are demand- 
ing better education for the children. 
Leading workers have secured 5,000 
names to a petition for a compulsory 
education law, and a double row of 
pages bearing a strip of paper 205 
feet long will march into the hall of 
the House of Representatives. The 
Journal of Education says: 


“The signers demand that the chil- 
dren of Georgia have better educa- 
tors; that they be relieved from work 
in the factories, and be allowed a 
chance to grow into something more 





than dull, laboring clods. Mrs. Emma 
Garrett Boyd of Atlanta has been 
most active in bringing about this de- 
sire for reform. The bill has the solid 
support of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and 
every other body of representative 
Georgia women. The stamp of illit- 
eracy has accompanied the growth of 
cotton mills, and notably in Colum- 
bia, which sends the names of 400 
prominent persons signed to the peti- 
tion. Georgia stands next to the low- 
est in the matter of illiteracy of any 
State in the Union.” 





POST-CARD OF MRS. CATT. 





An artistic and pretty postal-photo- 
graph of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
taken in the garden of her summer 
home in the Catskill Mountains, can 
be had from Miss Ida A. Craft, 294 
Stuyvesant avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Price 25 cents each. A. 





A SUFFRAGE EXHIBIT. 





A friend in the Middle West writes 
that the suffragists of her State have 
been given space at the State Fair, 
and she asks for suggestions as to 
how to make an effective exhibit. 

The size and variety of things dis- 
played must depend largely on the 
amount of space and the location. The 
following will be found useful: 

Suffrage Maps. 

1. A large “suffrage map” of the 
United States. Buy an uncolored map 
from some firm that furnishes school 
supplies, and color it yourselves. 

2. A suffrage map of the world. 
Prepare this in the same way, paint- 
ing the countries where women have 
full suffrage one color, and those 
where they have municipal suffrage 
another. Some of the _ full-suffrage 
countries, like Finland and Australia, 
are of enormous extent, and make a 
fine showing. 

Pictures of Suffragists. 

3. Photographs or larger pictures 
of prominent men and women who 
have favored equal rights for women. 
Print under each, in letters large 
enough to be read by the passing 
crowds, a quotation from each in ad- 
vocacy of woman's ballot. A great store 
of such quotations will be found in the 
leaflet, “Eminent Opinions,’ which 
may be ordered from National Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., price 
5 cents. The Woman’s Journal can 
supply a fine portrait of Lincoln, with 
his words in favor of woman suf- 
frage under it, price 10 cents. Pic- 
tures of President Taft can be had 
anywhere. Add portraits of your own 
Governor and Mayor, if they are 
friendly, and of any prominent local 
suffragists, in addition to the persons 
of national reputation whose words 
you will find in “Eminent Opinions.” 

Suffrage Banner. 

4. A big “Votes for Women” flag— 
yellow, with the words in white or 
black letters. This is preferable to 
the four-starred flag, because every- 
body knows at first sight what it 
means. 

Suffrage Cartoons. 

5. Any cartoons that you can get. 
A woman’s edition of a New Orleans 
paper had a fine one a few years ago, 
showing a widow with her little boy 
being hustled away from the ballot- 
box, while all sorts of drunken bums 
were admitted. You can probably get 
a copy by addressing Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., New Ur- 
leans, La. The Woman’s Journal has 
also had good cartoons, “Justice 
Blind,” and others, and can furnish 
the back numbers containing them at 
5 cents apiece. The Hearst papers 
have had a number of striking suf- 
frage cartoons. 

Post Cards. 

6. All the picture post cards that 
you can obtain, from National Suf- 
frage Headquarters, or from Mrs. Ca- 
therine Waugh McCulloch, Evans- 
ton, Ill, or from other sources. We 
can supply a limited number of copies 
of “An Anti-Suffragist’—the butterfly 
trying to climb back into its chrysalis. 
Many good post cards and cartoons 
are issued by the Artists’ League for 
Women’s Suffrage, 259 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, England. 

Presidential Poster. 

7. The big poster saying “Women 
Vote for President in Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, and Idaho. Why not in 
?” can be had from National or 
State Headquarters, and is well! cal- 
culated to cause an arrest of thought. 

Suffrage Papers. 

8. An exhibit of between 30 and 40 
woman suffrage papers and maga- 
zines, published in different countries 
and in different languages, proved ef- 








fective at Seattle in calling attention 
to the world-wide extent of the move- 
ment. The present writer when start- 
ing for Seattle had filled an empty 
space in her trunk with the foreign 
exchanges of the Woman’s Journal, 
and these made up the exhibit. The 
papers were lent to Mrs. Alice L. 
Park, 611 Gilman St., Palo Alto, Cal., 
for another exhibit, and she will 
doubtless pass them on when not in 
use; or a smaller selection can be 
furnished from this office. 
Flags of All Nations. 

9. Small facsimiles of the flags of 
all the countries where women have 
full or municipal woman suffrage will 
be sent postpaid by Mrs. Priscilla D. 
Hackstaff, 922 Prospect Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for $2.35 the set. If you 
have abundant space, you can make 
these flags in larger size. Label each 
with the name of its nation. 

Suffrage Books. 

10. The History of Woman Suf- 
frage and the Life and Work of Susan 
B. Anthony, from National Headquar- 
ters; The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 
from the Woman’s Journal Office; The 
Washington Women’s (Suffrage) Cook 
Book, from Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 1629 
14th Ave., Broadway , Station, Seattle, 
Wash., and any other suffrage books 
that you can get. 

Tracts and Leaflets. 

11. A full set of suffrage leaflets, 
10 cents, from National Headquar- 
ters, and “Julia Ward Howe on Suf- 
frage,” from Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, price 5 cents, and the suffrage 
petition with the picture heading, 
“Justice Blind,’ likewise from Massa- 
chusetts Headquarters, price 10 cents. 


Dr. Hussey’s Placards. 

12. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Arlington 
Ave., East Orange, N. J., is reported 
te have devised a variety of ingenious 
placards, badges, ete. Send to her 
for samples. 

Statuettes, Match-Boxes, etc. 

13. The Progressive Union is re- 
ported to have for sale suffrage match- 
boxes, a statuette of a _ suffragette, 
and other novelties, some or all of 
which may be suitable for use in an 
exhibit. Address their Headquarters, 
122 E. 23d St., New York City. 

The Captive Mother. 

14. “The Captive Mother,” a touch- 
ing picture that may be ordered from 
National Headquarters. 

A Suffrage Kite. 

15. If your exhibit is in a tent, a 
most effective advertisement is a 
large Votes for Women kite hovering 
in the air above it. 

Suffrage Balloons. 

16. If it is indoors, toy balloons of 
different colors floating above .it, each 
bearing the inscription, “Votes for 
Women,” would attract attention, as 
they did very prettily on Woman Suf- 
frage Day at the A. Y. P. Exposition. 


Suffrage Buttons and Pins. 

17. There is now a variety of 
suffrage buttons and pins to be had, 
some from National Headquarters, oth- 
ers from Massachusetts Headquarters. 
from some of the New York Head- 
quarters, from Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
Portland, Ore., from Mrs. George F. 
Lowell, 525 Walnut street, Newton- 
ville, Mass, and doubtless elsewhere. 
We shall be glad to give notice of any 
others. 

_ Friendly Periodicals. 

18. An effective exhibit can be 
made of a collection of the influential 
periodicals that now advocate woman 
suffrage. They are now so numerous 
that they would have to be arranged 
one behind another, just showing their 
titles. 

Special Post-Cards. 

19. Miss Lydia B. Gray of East Au- 
rora, N. Y., offers to make 100 post- 
cards with any desired suffrage senti- 
ment on a ground of any color, at $4 
per 100. It would be a good idea to 
secure a sentiment from any especial- 
ly beloved local suffragists, men or 
women, and include these cards in the 
exhibit. Miss Gray’s address is 413 
Fillmore Ave. 

Suffrage Stamps. 

12. Suffrage postage stamps, to be 
had from Miss Helen Hoy, 2 Rector 
street, New York City. 

Progress of the Cause. 

Last, but not least, a simple state- 
ment of the progress of woman suf- 
frage, year by year, hand painted in 
letters large enough to be read by 
the passers-by. 

Anyone with additional suggestions 
for a Suffrage Exhibit is invited to 
send them in. 

Where the Fair management does 
not forbid, signatures to the national 





suffrage petition should be solicited; 
there should be someone whose es- 
pecial business it should be to try to 
get subscribers to the suffrage papers; 
and books and leaflets, buttons and 
pins, and especially the Washington 
Women’s Cook Book, should be sold. 
A. 8. B. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





Phoebe Dwight of the Boston Trav- 
eler has given some lively and sympa- 
thetic reports of the open-air meet- 
ings. She says: 

Paint the town red like mere men? 

No, indeed, we didn’t. We painted 
it a pinky apricot, two shades of blue, 
. sort of Paris green and suffrage yel- 
Ow. 

“The town” stands for North Attle- 
boro, Attleboro and Taunton. The 
“paint” is pamphlets. 

And “we” means the four suffra- 
gists, Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, Miss 
Edith M. Haynes, a Boston University 
Law School graduate, Miss Florence 
Luscomb, a Technology graduate, and 
Miss Katharine Tyng, a _ Radcliffe 
graduate, who are stumping the State 
by trolley, and myself. 

For I spent the day with them. 

I saw the suffrage party off and 
spent a day with them when they 
started from Boston about three weeks 
ago to tour the State by trolley and 
make an outdoor speech for suffrage 
in every town of considerable size, 
and I wanted to find how they had 
lived up to their program in the in- 
terval, so I joined them again. 

How have they? 

Not an Ejight-Hour Day. 

Well, they have visited three towns 
a day, won over three chiefs of: police 
—or, when that official was obdurate, 
three mayors a day, to allow them to 
hold forth on the street corners; laid 
suffrage before three populations a 
day, carried five suit cases about three 
miles a day, and made three trolley 
trips a day, any one of which ought to 
have tired out an ordinary woman. 

On the days it rained so hard that 
they couldn’t get outdoor audiences to 
stand in the rain and listen, though 
they themselves would willingly have 
raised an umbrella over the suffrage 
flag and held forth that way, they 
divided their forces and spoxe at all 
the institutions of the town and in fac- 
tory doorways. 

The trip has not been a trolley trip 
merely in name, as only three times 
have they had recourse to steam cars, 
twice when there was no trolley line 
between towns, and once when they 
had to make a quicker jump than 
they could make by trolley. 

Mistaken for Salvationists. 

But the details of what they’ve been 
doing, the funny and trying experi- 
ences of the journey, are more inter- 
esting than statistics. 

Mayhap a chronicle of the way we 
spent the day will give you an insight 
into them. 

We opened at 12 in North Attleboro. 

When we stationed ourselves at the 
busiest corner of North Attleboro’s 
busiest street—dou’t be alarmed, 
there wasn’t enough traffic to block— 
and started to unfurl our banner, 
there was question as to whether we 
were Salvation Armyists or medicine 
people. Mrs. FitzGerald says that the 
former is a common misconception, 
and that there are frequent inquiries 
for the missing band. The “Votes for 
Women” on the yellow banner soon 
put us where we belonged. 

We had an unusually good crowd. 
The eloquence of the speakers? Of 
course. But also because of the kind- 
ness of fate in providing us with a 
better side attrac..on than even a 
band. 

While Mrs. FitzGerald was holding 
forth, in the open space between her 
and the crowd a terrier and a bull 
pup had been thoughtfully circling 
about each other, with the line of hair 
down their spines, where dogs evi- 
dently keep their temper, slowly ris- 
ing to an ominous crescendo. 

Dog Fight and Oratory. 

Just us Mrs. FitzGerald reached an 
interesting point in her exhortation, 
the two circlers suddenly decided that 
the trouble could be settled in only 
one way. 

The minute the excitement was 
over, and before the dog-fight crowd 
could depart, Mrs. FitzGerald had the 
floor again, announcing, invitingly, 
that before she went away she wanted 
to tell them “Why, etc., etc.” 

Of course they stayed. 

Attleboro, where we spoke at four, 
though a larger town, did not furnish 
us with quite so good a side show. 
A small girl, aged 10, however, demon- 
strated the passionate interest the 
troupe arouses in its feminine hearers 
by twice allowing the family dinner 
almost to escape her. 

Twice all remarxs had to be sus- 
pended while the crowd captured a 
large white rooster that was impolite 
enough not to want to stay, and as- 
sisted him back into the small maid- 
en's bag. 

The continual passing of electric 
cars, the occasional interference of a 
misinformed policeman and any little 
incidents of the kind I have men- 
tioned, the speakers are quite used to, 
and it is one of the remarkable demon- 
strations of their ability that they 
never lose their crowd, no matter 
what happens. 

At Taunton, where we spoke in the 
evening, we had no side shows at all, 
but a very good crowd notwithstand- 
ing. 
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Maybe you'd like to hear some of 
the reasons why men don’t want 
women to vote. 

Some of the Anti Reasons. 

This is the form I went through 
with. : 

I—presenting the petition— Do you 
believe in allowing women to vote?” 

Person to whom I present it— 
“Naw.” (I am giving only the nega- 
tive answers. There were plenty, of 
course, who promptly said that they 
did and should be glad to sign the pe- 
tition ) 

“Why?” 

Here are some of the answers: 

“Ain’t no place for women,” with 
the frequent addition of “I want my 
wife to stay at home and darn my 
stockings.” 

“I’m not married.” Inquiry failed 
to reveal the bearing of this on the 
suffrage question. 

“Why? I don’t believe in it, and I 
ain’t going to.” 

“They ought not to go to town meet- 
ing. There’s too much fighting there.” 

I had considered the suffragists 
martyrs to their cause before. I had 
admired the patience with which they 
endured all inconveniences and obsta- 
cles, such as obdurate officials, tedious 
trolley trips, horrible weather, hasty 
and omitted meals, and all the un- 
pleasantness incidental to such a 
trip. But after that little experience 
I knew that these were nothing to one 
feat they had accomplished. And 
that was keeping their tempers before 
some of the arguments they had to 
hear. 

I had to leave my camera in the 
drug store for fear I should hurl it at 
the next man wno said, “Ain’t no 
place for them. I want my wife to 
darn my stockings.” 

And these women have talked for 
three weeks, and are to talk a week 
more. 

In the face of that, let me bring 
forward one more argument I was of- 
fered: “If women could vote they’d 
get to fighting, and there’d be lots 
more murders.” 

Not if there are many women like 
those four. 

Today brings to an end the third 
week of the trolley campaign. 

A week from today the campaign 
will end. The party will have visit2d 
about 75 towns and cities, and travy- 
eled hundreds of miles by trolley. 

Natick. 

In Natick, Mrs. Tibbetts and Mrs. 
Esty greatly added to the good effects 
of the meeting by writing reports of 
it for two local papers. In this way 
the arguments of the speakers were 
read by hundreds of people who had 
not attended the meeting. 

The addresses were by Mrs. The- 
resa A. Crowley, Miss Rosa Heinzen 
and Miss Alice Craig, a sister of Mrs. 
Marion Craig Wentworth. The report 
in the Natick Bulletin said: 

“One could not have chosen a bet- 
ter audience for the impromptu meet- 
ing on the Common, Saturday after- 
noon, than that which assembled at 
the first sound of a woman’s voice. 
It was an audience of workingmen— 
the real thinking people of our town. 

“The speakers comprised a lawyer, 
a college woman and a public school- 
teacher. . P 

“No adequate report can be given 
of this most interesting talk, which 
occupied about forty-five minutes. 

“Perfect order was observed and al- 
most perfect silence, so that every 
word might be distinctly heard, and 
the speakers carried away a good im- 
pression of our townspeople. After 
the close of the speaking, an elderly 
gentleman came up for a handshake 
and gave a hearty ‘God bless you.’ It 
was a surprise to learn that for one of 
the ladies it was the first speech.” 

The report in the Natick Review 
said: 

“The open-air meetings being held 
throughout the State are a new phase 
of the suffrage work. These meetings 
cannot fail to create interest in and 
make converts to the cause which 
means so much to the home. In ac- 
cordance with the new departure, five 
brave women came to Natick Satur- 
day, and held a meeting on the Com- 
mon at 5 P. M. 

“It requires more courage, more 
consecration to do this work than is 
generally realized. There are other 
workers in different parts of the 
State, all giving up summer pleasures, 
home comforts, traveling hundreds of 
miles by trolley, eating hasty meals 
in hot restaurants, speaking two or 
three times a day, regardless of heat 
or fatigue. These women appreciate 
the advantage gained by the work of 
the noble pioneers who fought the bat- 
tle for equal privileges when the fight- 
ing was not easy. They are helping to 
carry on the work those tired hands 
were compelled to lay down. But 
they, the pioneers, are not dead; their 
inspiration nerves the hand and heart 
of the willing worker today. . 

“The two women who did not speak 
were not idle. One, Miss Foley, se- 
cured about forty signatures to the na- 
tional suffrage petition, and the other. 
Miss Ethel Macomber, a Vassar girl, 
distributed suffrage literature. 

“The audience was composed chiefly 
of workingmen. They gave close ana 
respectful attention.” 





Maine. 





A novelty appears in the published 
prospectus of the summer assemblies 
at Ocean Park this year. In the no- 





it was announced in regard to Mrs. 
George F. Lowell, the speacker of the 
afternoon: “Mrs. Lowell is the 
mother of nine living children, is in- 
terested in every question relating to 
the maintenance of the home, and 
speaks from wide observation.” By 
inviting Mrs. Lowell, the management 
took the most practica: way to prove 
that equal suffrage is not synonymous 
with race suicide. 

Other features of the day as adver- 
tised were a report of the Seattle con- 
vention, the singing of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and a concert 
by the Schubert Concert Company, de- 
votional exercises by Rev. Sylvester 
Hooper, Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard and 
Rev. A. R. Paul, and last, but not 


least, a magazine, “The Incoming 
Tide,” edited by Mrs. M. A. W. 
Bachelder. 





Connecticut. 





A Woman Suffrage Club was lately 
organized in Greenwich, Conn., with 


25 members, which was increased to 


35 at the second meeting. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Miss Ade- 
laide B. Hyde, president; Mrs. Edward 
O. Parker, Mrs. Henry L. Connwann, 
Miss Louise Hilliard, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. W. B. Bracken, secretary; Mrs. 
E. N. Chapman, treasurer; Miss Eliza- 
beth Ely, chairman press committee. 

Miss Hyde, who was chosen presi- 
dent, is a lawyer and member of the 
New York bar. For the past three years 
she has been in London, England, 
where such activity has been dis- 
played in the movement for equal suf- 
frage, which she carefully studied. 

The Greenwich Club is fortunate in 
having secured Miss Hyde for its 
leader, while its nearness to New 
York, at present the centre of the 
movement in this country, will lend 
inspiration to its efforts, thus giving 
promise of becoming a useful adjunct 
to the Connecticut W. S. A., with 
which it will become affiliated. 

The formation of this new club, 
which has come into existence without 
effort on the part of the State Associa- 
tion, is very encouraging to those who 
have labored so long with but little 
evident result. 

The annual convention will be held 
in Meriden some time during October. 

Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
President Connecticut W. S. A. 





California. 





Editors Woman's Jvurnal: 

It goes without saying that our suf- 
fragists, East and West, join equally 
in rejoicing over the gathering of the 
great convention at Seattle and its out- 
come. But some of us Southern Cali- 
fornians feel a keen regret that 
we could not greet and look into the 
faces of the beloved veterans and the 
glorious new recruits by having us in 
cluded in their return itinerary. 

None lamented this more than the 


present writer, whose time is no 
doubt short in the land, but whose 
life on bed and couch, from a frac- 


tured rib, through a misstep indoors, 
has been blessed by the presence of 
friends, and of strangers soon merged 
into the former list, but would have 
been trebly blessed by the sight of our 
noble workers. 

A Hammock Reception. 

Permit me to report here my love 
and gratitude to our Anna Shaw, who 
gave me the pleasure of a delightful 
call at my daily Hammock Reception 
—‘limited,’—from one of the latter 
list, and Kate A. Gordon of New Or- 
leans, whose wonderful work in that 
city and in her State, with that of her 
noble co-workers, has been honored by 
all readers of our Woman’s Journal, 
and has been recognized and sought 
by the officials of their city and State. 
The dear woman is to share my frugal 
meal tonight (Aug. 13) and honor my 
little “Nest” by her presence. Imag- 
ine the “feast of reason and flow of 
soul”! 

Other Visitors. 

Among others who have brought 
sympathy and cheer to my hammock- 
life has been one worthy of record in 
your pages, because of her admirable 
service on similar lines, since nothing 
helpful te woman, therefore to the 
race, is foreign to you. This able, 
helpful woman is Miss Carter, Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, a native of 
New Bedford and a teacher in its pub- 
lic schools, a most loyal citizen of 
that broad-minded town, a founder and 
helper in its philanthropies and efforts 
at civic betterment. 

Let me mention also a charming 
and earlier visitor of the same race, 
Mrs. Azalea Haeckley of Philadelphia, 
a gifted musician of the best training, 
who gives her time and income to the 
development of that endowment 
among her people, and has introduced 
a young man of musical ability and 
promise to the hospitable English pub- 
lic. Both these are women of fine cul- 
ture and bearing, of half Anglo-Saxon 
descent, and none of the African 
features. Why, then, should they be 
shut off by social ban from recognition 
and companionship, because of the 
slight taint in blood of a race called 
nferior, but which has nevertheless 
surmounted vast difficulties, and given 
is already poets, orators, statesmen 
and educators of note, and which has 
mn its women’s “order of merit” many 
Northern teachers or effic‘ent workers, 
and, less known, an heroic woman 


tice of Woman Suffrage Day, Aug. 26, }emancipator, via the underground rail- 





road, of hundreds of slaves from the 
border States, at the imminent risk of 
capture and punishment to herself; 
who now, at 90 years, is living in the 
gratitude of those rescued, at her 
humble home at Auburn, N. :1., which 
Secretary Seward and a good uncle of 
mine secured for her? 
Seattle Aftermath. 

Another gain to our wide-awake city 
is a lecture before our influential “City 
Club,” and another at a called meet- 
ing of our Friday Morning Club, by 
our able and valued recruit, Florence 
Kelley, on her return from San Diego. 
Thus are we reaping the aftermath of 
the Seattle gathering. 

Aug. 18: The memorable and most 
enjoyable interview with Miss Gordon 
has passed, and another wise, broad- 
minded, and clear-brained woman, con- 
secrated to high ideals, is placed upon 
my list of noble friends. Miss Gor- 
don’s mission here for the Susan B. 
Anthony fund promises fine results, 
and we give a hearty bon voyage to 
her further trips. 

Howe, Higginson, Sanborn. 

We of tne far coast, loyal lovers of 
our wonderful and venerable Julia 
Ward Howe, have been thrilled with 
delight over the world-wide and well- 
won tributes to her as scholar, poet, 
reformer; as wie, MO.wer, and woman 
of tender and active sympathies for 
all human needs. All womanhood is 
ennobled by her life of high, unselfish 
service. 

Writers are lamenting that, with the 
passing of our eminent Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, the illustrious group which 
made Boston its centre has left no 
representative. Do they forget that 
Mrs. Howe still lives at 90, full summed 
in all her powers of mind and soul, 
still giving these unrestrictedly to all 
causes which “need assistance,” all 
“wrongs which need resistance’— 
that Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
represents it by his knightly service 
in the same field, and that Frank San- 
born, the faithful friend and most 
trusty Boswell of the Concord leaders 
of that group, making the world richer 
for that companionship and _ record, 
still wields a sturdy and _ scholarly 
pen? Some of us remember grate- 
fully, also, that, as teacher, he has set 
the feet of many of the latter genera- 
tions on the path of true manhood and 
high citizenship. 

Tribute to Mrs. Little. 

We met with a great loss in the 
death of Mrs. Lulu Pile Little, the 
lovable woman and indefatigable suf- 
fragist. Her zeal, enthusiasm, and 
alert watchfulness of candidates for 
public office, and of legislative action, 
were invaluable. She initiated meas- 
ures which have prepared the way for 
effective results at the many sessions 
of our own Legislature. We are now 
gaining recruits of means, position, 
and ability, and hope to fall into line 
with the valiant hosts of your Eastern 
coast, and of the world! 

Must I apologize for this long scrib- 
ble? I have so much more to say! 
But daylight darkens, and I must leave 
my hammock for my short daily drive 
in the cool sunset time. 

I feel not only liable to leave you 
all at any hour, but almost like 
Simeon, ready to depart, now that 
mine eyes have seen the dawn of the 
new era for women, and the dear 
souls who are to hail its coming, and 
labor heartily in its light! 

Caroline M. Severance. 

“El Nido,” Los Angeles. 





Louisiana. 





The appointment of Mrs. C. C. 
Kenelly as probation officer of the 
New Orleans Juvenile Court by Judge 
Wilson is cordially approved by those 
who know her best. Mrs. Kenelly 
has been fitted for the position in the 
world’s best school of training—ex- 
perience. She is experienced in the 
handling of children, having taught 
school several years, and so is past- 
mistress in the many phases of child- 
hood. 

Then, too, her experience was evi- 
denced as an agent of the Travelers’ 
Aid Society, where her unflagging in- 
terest in behalf of “strangers within 
the gates’ has been of inestimable 
value. There is no city ordinance 
providing for this position in the ju- 
venile department, but Mayor Behr- 
man, who has ever the best interests 
of the city ‘at heart, and several of 
the councilmen, have expressed them- 
selves in favor of the position, doubt- 
less realizing the need of a woman’s 
tact and knowledge in care of the girls 
who have offended, and are under ar- 
rest. 

An ordinance creating the position 
of “probation officer” for the Juvenile 
Court will be passed in all probability 
in the near future by the City Coun- 
cil, 





Ilinois. 





Chicago, Aug. 29, 1909. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The August meeting of our Evans- 
ton P. E. League met at the home of 
Judge and Mrs. Herren. This was an 
afternoon work meeting. Some of the 
young women had addressed envelopes 
for literature and came early, continu- 
ing the addressing. Then, as soon as 
the people came in, each was put at 
work around the tables, either at put- 
ting the literature into the envelopes 
or at stamping. We prepared a thou- 
sand pieces of literature during the af- 
ternoon. 


Our program consisted of songs by 
Mrs. William E. Todd, of Chicago. She 





sings beautifully, and is willing for the 
sake of the cause to make this a con- 
tribution to the work. She is an added 
attraction to every suffrage program. 
Another one of our new converts is 
Mrs. Nell Harrison Powers, who gave 
several humorous readings on the suf- 
frage question. She also is generous in 
helping the cause. The chief feature 
of the afternoon, however, was the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Minerva Butlin, who 
reported the National Convention at 
Seattle. She told all good things and 
seemed to forget the unpleasant ones. 
The positive and affirmative side of 
the work was what she seemed to have 
heard and seen. 

Some new members were secured for 
the League. This club spends about 
all of its money on literature and post- 
age. The officers pay for their own 
postage, and we are generally enter- 
tained in handsome homes of our 
members. This saves us hall rent, and 
we find that by holding meetings in 
various parts of the city of Evanston 
we secure a varied audience, only a 
half dozen of the officers being the 
regular attendants to come to every 
meeting. 

At this meeting Mrs. Fannie H. 
Rastall, our Superintendent of Work 
among the Churches, asked to have our 
League take up the matter before 
various woman's church organizations 
in Evanston, and the motion was made 
in accordance with her suggestion. She 
is planning an extensive campaign 
among the churches of Illinois. Twenty 
years ago perhaps she would have been 
refused an entrance, but there is so 
much less conservatism now that she 
is meeting with splendid success. 

Cc. W. McC, 





New Jersey. 





The New Jersey state Federation 
of Labor convened at Atlantic City. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
the strongest ally of the suffrage 
cause, and at the convention Mrs. 
Clara Laddey, president of the New 
Jersey W.S. A., was the guest of hon- 
or. She was accompanied by Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey of East Orange, and 
was presented with the emblem of 
the organization. The little lady was 
quick to discern the two clasped 
hands within the circle of unity, and 
remarked: “Why should not one of 
the hands be a woman’s?” Mrs. Lad- 
dey introduced her remarks by men- 
tioning the mammoth petition § in 
preparation, and asking the help of the 
Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. Laddey’s Address. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor, at its annual convention in Den- 
ver, passed a woman suffrage resolu- 
tion. This organization represents 37 
State branches, central unions in 5. 
cities, 27,000 local unions and two mil- 
lion members, all voters. Many other 
important organizations have passed 
suffrage resolutions. To summarize: 
29 national associations have endorsed 
woman suffrage; 14 others have taken 
action on some phase of the subject; 
20 State Federations of Labor, 16 
State Granges, and 7 State Letter 
Carriers’ Associations have endorsed 
it. Some of the States have carried 
on very active propaganda in this di- 
rection. 

“The women demand the ballot for 
the 6,000,000 women and children 
forced out of their homes by industrial 
conditions. We hope the time will 
come when American men will recog- 
nize the injustice of demanding obedi- 
ence to laws from a whole sex that 
had no voice in making them.” 

Strong Resolutions. 

The following resolutions 
adopted by the Federation: 

Whereas, for many centuries most 
industries were carried on by women 
in the home, that are now transferred 
to the factory; and 

Whereas, the burdens of women 
have been greatly diminished from 
the above cause, and from labor-sav- 
ing inventions; and 

Whereas, women are now taking a 
larger part in productive industry, so 
many are trained intellectually ana 
have so wide a knowledge of affairs 
that they should now tane their share 
in promoting public welfare; and 

Whereas, the great fundamental in- 
dustry of all ages has been the 
mothering of the race, without which 
all other industries would have been 
impossible; and 

Whereas, women wage-earners, and 
the women of the families of working 
men, are not only the most numerous 
and deserving class, but are also those 
most in need of the protection of just 
laws; and 

Whereas, women are not only pecu- 
liarly interested in che welfare of the 
home, but are as vitally interested as 
the men in the industrial prosperity 
of the nation, and should therefore, 
in a Republic, share in its govern- 
ment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we believe that wo- 
men should be given the right to vote, 
as the ballot is the most simple, dig- 
nified, direct and effective means for 
securing the protection of good laws 
and the enactment of progressive leg- 
islation; and be it therefore 

Resolved, That the New Jersey 
State Federation of Labor endorse the 
petition to Congress for a constitu- 
tional amendment to enable women to 
vote, and refers it to the local unions, 
with the request that their members 
sign it. 


were 


At the Palisades Park. 
A mammoth union outing was re 
cently tendered the women of New 
York and New Jersey by the manage- 





ment of the Palisades Park, Palisade, 
especially in the interest of the 
suffrage movement. Special privileges 
were granted those displaying the suf- 
frage color in any way that taste or 
inclination might suggest. Two 
booths, one for New York, the other 
for New Jersey, were erected as re- 
spective headquarters, and many 
names for the big petition were 
gained. Open-air addresses were made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Du Bois and Mrs. 
Loebinger of New York and Mr. Mer- 
ton Leonard of Arlington, N. J., and 
3,000 suffrage leaflets were distributed. 
K. B. Hickey. 
Letter From Mrs. Laddey. 

Mrs. Laddey writes: 

“You undoubtedly have received 
some notices from Mrs. Hickey, our 
Press Superintendent pro tem., in re- 
gard to the outing in the Palisade 
Amusement Park. At the last minute 
I was asked to introduce al! the 
speakers—something had gone wrong 
with the management—and I had 
even to secure speakers. Mr. Leonard 
is a high school teacher and a cham- 
pion of our cause. 

“In the afternoon I told many 
groups of people about Lucy Stone. 

Dr. Hussey’s Great Work. 

“Dr. Hussey has done great work in 
preparing placards with all kinds of 
devices, badges, etc. 

“Our Atlantic City trip was very 
successful, and on Thursday last, Dr. 
Hussey distributed 2,000 pieces of lit- 
erature in Verona Park. Saturday 
she spoke at a hotel in Branchville. 
The proprietor had asked for a speak- 
er, Willing to defray expenses.” 





Washington. 





Last Sunday Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
of Denver spoke in the auditorium of 
the A. Y. P. Exposition, under the 
auspices of the Washington State Suf- 
frage Association and the Exposition 
management. Our State President, 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, presided, 
and members of our executive board, 
together with the Exposition officials, 
sat on the platform. The auditorium 
was crowded to the top gallery, and 
this meeting is regarded as one of the 
greatest successes of the Exposition. 

The subject of Judge Lindsey’s ad- 
dress was, “What the Juvenile Court 
Does for the Boys of Denver, and How 
the Women Voters Won the Day for 
the Boys’ Judge.” After describing, in 
detail, incidents in the Juvenile Court 
work in Denver, Judge Lindsey gave 
one of the most eloquent and telling 
pleas for woman suffrage ever made 
in this city. Amid enthusiastic ap- 
plause, he urged his hearers to con- 
sider the justice of giving women the 
ballot rather than any specific reforms 
the ballot might work, though he 4s- 
serted that the iniquitous pallot laws 
and primary laws of Colorado would 
have been changed long ago had the 
women controlled politics, and he 
cited the fact that the first direct 
primary law introduced in that State 
was introduced by a woman in the 
Legislature, and that the first fight 
made for it was made by women. 
“And when we get the direct primary,” 
added the judge, “as we soon may, it 
will be due in part to that first cam- 
paign made by the women years ago, 
as well as to the support it will rally 
from the women voters of Colorado 
today.” 

Judge Lindsey scoffed at the folly 
of blaming the women for not being 
able in 15 years to abolish political 
corruption, when men nad not been 
able to apolish it in 100 years. “We 
have no right,” he said, “to demand 
from women, in exchange for the bal- 
lot, a purity in politics which we have 
never demanded from men. As the 
case stands now in Denver; 99 per 
cent. of the political corruption is car- 
ried on by men, so that this argu- 
ment for political purity logically re- 
solves itself into a reason for taking 
the ballot from the men altogether 
and giving it to the women alone.” 

Speaking of the fight for the Juve- 
nile Court, the judge said: 

“We could never have weathered 
this storm, we could never have 
fought this fight for democracy and 
for the child, but for the sustaining 
courage of the women. Women are on 
the right side of every moral ques- 
tion when the home or the child is in 
danger.” 

The Seattle Star of Aug. 17, under 
the caption, “Women Put Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey on the Juvenile Bench,” de- 
scribes as follows the judge’s ac- 
knowledgment of his personal debt to 
the women of Denver: 

“Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the ‘kid’ 
judge of Denver, owes his political 
life to women and woman suffrage. 

“That is the statement he made 
Sunday in his address before one of 
the largest audiences that has ever 
gathered in the auditorium of the Ex- 
position. 

“In his inimitable style the judge 
charmed his uearers with pretty little 
life stories, gathered in his Denver 
court, which has become famous 
throughout the United States, and af- 
ter he had told of the great good that 
had been and could be accomplished 
in the handling of youthful ‘sinners,’ 
the judge paid his tribute to women. 

“After corporate and other so-called 
interests had schemed about in every 
way to bring about his defeat, the 
women of Denver elected him. Two 
hundred made a house-to-house can- 
vass and checkmated the _ political 


schemes and machinations of the par- 

ty leaders, with the result that almost 

every woman in Denver cast her bal- 
(Concluded on Page 144.) 
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TO DARIUS GREEN. 





By Nixon Waterman. 





Are you reading the papers, Darius 
Green? 
If so, you certainly must have seen 
That the very thing you tried to do, 
Away back there when the world was 
new, 
And you sought to fly 
About tue sky, 
But failed, though you had the spunk 
to try, 
Has been worked out, 
Without a doubt, 
For men are soaring all about, 
And showing the woriu “’T the blue- 
bird and phoebe,” 
As you maintained, aren’t “smarter 
‘n we be,” 
Since we no longer “see the swaller 
An’ blackbird an’ catbird beat us 
holler.” 


And though it happened you got a fall 
For your endeavor, that was not all, 
For you set men thinking, and now 
they’ve done 
The wonderful thing that you begun. 
And while they’ll claim 
The cash and fame, 
The world will never forget your 
nam, 
But will write it high 
Across the sky 
As the boy who believed we could 
learn to fly! 
And so we readily understand 
Why each inventor of every land 
Will wish to say on his winged ma- 
chine: 
“Put forth with apologies to D. Green.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 





SUFFRAGE POST-CARDS TO 
ORDER. 





Miss Lydia B. Gray of East Aurora, 
N. Y., has conceived the happy idea 
of printing suffrage quotations on 
post-cards, of various colors. The 
side for the address is white, the 
other tinted. We have received from 
her a light green card with Judge 
Lindsey’s testimony, “We have in 
Colorado the most advanced laws of 
any State in the Union for the care 
and protection of the home and the 
children, the very foundations of the 
Republic. We owe this more to 
woman suffrage than to any one 
cause”; also a card bearing on a 
ground of pale red Susan B. An- 
thony’s words: “You may compliment 
women, pet them, worship them, but 
if you do not recognize their claim to 
justice, it is all as nothing.” Miss 
Gray writes: 

“I am now prepared to supply @ 
number of these cards, in a variety 
of colors, bearing appropriate quota- 
tions from prominent workers in the 
field. Any quotation desired will be 
placed upon these cards if the order 
reaches one hundred or more. I will 
furnish the cards at $4 per hundred. 
Single cards, five cents each, or six 


for a quarter.” 
The address is Lydia B. Gray, 413 


Fillmore avenue, East Aurora, Erie 
County, N. Y. 

Pick out from the “Eminent Opin- 
ions” or elsewhere your favorite quo- 
tation in favor of equal suffrage, and 
have a quantity of the cards printed 
for use on Christmas, Easter, or while 
travelling. 


A PLUCKY GRANDMOTHER. 








Our age appears to be as “heroic” 
as any other. One recent manifesta- 
tion of this truth is the unwillingness 
of old age to admit that anything is 
impossible. Yesterday, a grandmother 
rescued her seventeen-year-old grand- 
daughter from drowning. The old lady 
had to swim a considerable distance 
and then was forced to contend with 
the girl, who had lost her presence of 
mind, and clung too closely to the 
neck of her rescuer. When taken to 
shore, the young girl was uncon- 
scious for hours, but the grandmother 
was none the worse for the experi- 
ence.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





THE NEW HEADQUARTERS. 





Mrs. Belmont is by no means a re- 
cent convert to woman suffrage, but 
has always believed in it. 

When last winter she found herself 
so situated that she could take an 
active part in the movement for it, 
and inquired what would be of the 
greatest assistance in the State of 
New York, the answer was, “State 
Headquarters in this city.” With her 
characteristic energy and executive 
ability, she at once began to interest 
her friends and take the necessary 
steps to establish them. 

At this time she learned that the 
National Association was thinking of 
bringing its Headquarters here, and 
immediately she suggested that there 
would be a great advantage to the 
general work if State and National 
Headquarters could be in the same 
building. After consultation, an en- 


tire floor of nine rooms was taken in 
the new office building at 505 Fifth 
Avenue, and the National Association 
rented as many of the rooms as 
would be needed for its work. 


The 





State Association will occupy two 
large rooms, and Mrs. Belmont her- 
self will have offices which she will 
use as Headquarters for a society 
which she is forming, to be called the 
Political Equality Association. 

The opening of these new Head- 
quarters will not affect in the slight- 
est degree the status of the present 
organized suffrage movement in New 
York City. The work of the National 
Headquarters will extend to every 
State in the Union, just as it does 
now, and New York State will receive 
only its fair share of this work, as 
it may be called ior. The State 
Headquarters, which will be _ in 
charge of the official board of the 
State Suffrage Association, will be the 
centre from which speakers will be 
furnished wherever needed, literature 
sent, conventions and mass meetings 
arranged in various parts of the 
State, and such general work done as 
is carried on by the State Central 
Committees of political parties. There 
will be no more jurisdiction over New 
York City than over any other city 
in the State, and just as much help 
will be given here as in any other if 
it is desired—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in 
N. Y. Times. 





NOT A WOMAN’S IDEAL. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I am so dissatisfied with the award 
of prizes for contest in last Sunday’s 
Post, that I wish you would let me air 
my opinion in your paper. 

The first prize of $50 is the one I 
criticize. It was offered for the pic- 
ture best representing “A Young Wo- 
man’s Ideal,” and to my consternation 
it was awarded to the man who sent 
in a picture of a young woman bid- 
ding her soldier sweetheart good-bye. 
The soldier is apparently leaving for 
the war, and the shoulder straps on 
his uniform show him to be a captain 
in the cavalry. 

The scene is laid in the Civil War 
times. He is holding her in his arms, 
while the setting sun is sending its 
golden beams through a dell in the 
forest. His horse is standing quietly 
near by, nibbling the grass. 

I wish to ask, Is it men or women 
that decide on the merits of these 
representations? 

Language fails me to express my 
surprise at the award of first prize for 
best representation of a young wo- 
man’s ideal being given to a picture 
representing a young woman bidding 
good-bye to her soldier sweetheart 
who she knows may never return. 
Is it possible that any young woman’s 
highest conception of life, her ideal, 
can be to say “good-bye” to one she 
loves and whom she may never see 
again? It would have been no more 
ludicrous had the prize been awarded 
for a picture representing a _ grave. 
That, at least, would represent an end 
to sorrows and cares. 

I doubt if the judge was a woman 
or a man who knew much about wv- 
man’s ideal. Most likely it was a 
young man whose ideal is the soldier, 
who most women think ought to be 
put to some useful occupation. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ettie Lowell. 

(Mrs. George F. Lowell.) 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Page 143.) 





lot for him, and he was re-elected by a 

larger vote than was given the two 

old-line party candidates combined.” 
“Too Much Sentiment.” 

Judge Lindsey was a delegate and 
speaker at the American Prison Con- 
gress, which held its National Conven- 
tion here this week. After he had left 
the city, Frederick H. Mills, commis- 
sioner of prison labor of New York 
State, declared that, while Lindsey’s 
methods might do in Denver, they 
were wholly inapplicable to New York 
or Chicago, where 300 cases are dis- 
posed of in one day; that there was 
too much sentiment in prison reform; 
that the spirit of Christianity must be 
inculcated into the hearts of hardened 
criminals (neglecting, apparently, the 
importance of the spirit of Christ in 
the wardens and judges); that he was 
positively opposed to educational 
work in prisons—practical trades only 
should be taught;—and that what was 
needed was fewer tear-stained women 
and more common sense. 

Miss May Krueger, a young Seattle 
woman, secretary of the Humane So- 
city, took up the cudgels in behalf of 
Judge Lindsey. The Seattle Times of 
Aug. 18, in its leading article, de- 
scribes the scene as follows: 

“Miss Krueger arose to a question 
of personal privilege to pay her re- 
spects to Mr. Mills. 

“In addition to the reflections cast 
on the grand work of Judge Lindsey 
and the imputation with regard to his 
sincerity of purpose,’ said Miss Krue- 
ger, ‘I want also to resent the state- 
ment that this Congress is making it- 
self the laughing stock of the country. 
As to the statement that what is need- 
ed is fewer tear-stained women and 
more common sense, I want to say 
that we'll have less of the former 
when we actually adopt some of the 
common-sense ideas that this man 
ridicules.’ 

Interrupts Speaker. 

“Mr. Mills interrupted the speaker 
at this juncture long enough to re- 
mind Retiring President J. T. Gilmour 
that the time of the congress should 
be taken up with the regular business 
instead of ‘listening to _ self-adver- 
tisers.’ 

“At the suggestion of the chair, the 





delegates voted unanimously to give 

Miss Krueger three minutes in which 

to further voice her resentment of the 

veiled reference to Judge Lindsey. 
Miss Krueger’s Views. 

“*The statement that delinquent or 
troublesome children are not amen- 
able to a sense of honor,’ Miss Krue- 
ger continued, ‘is a libel on all child- 
hood. The experiment of putting a 
boy on his sense of honor after all 
other principles seem to have been 
tried and found wanting has afforded 
gratifying results. We are told to use 
the gospel of Jesus in our dealings 
with delinquents. If the method of 
handling juvenile dependents, as ex- 
emplified in the procedure of the Den- 
ver juvenile court, is not the doctrine 
of Jesus, then I want to know what 
is? It has been advocated by crim- 
inology experts since the opening of 
the session that the close ‘personal 
human touch’ be exercised in treating 
the unfortunate, the distribution of 
human sympathy as well as justice. 
In this, Judge Lindsey stands pre- 
eminent, through his finer insight into 
childish human nature, his sympathy, 
atherly counsel and love. 

“Tf the Colorado method of hand- 
ling juvenile delinquents, which has 
been so magnificently successful in 
Colorado, is impracticable and a failure 
in New York, then it is due to the fact 
that the men in position, like Mr. 
Mills, are lacking in that indefinable, 
human, magnetic quality which is al- 
ways essential to the successful treat- 
ment of the mentally deficient and un- 
fortunate. 

Common Sense Needed. 

“*fhe Indiana way is also con- 
demned along with other suggestions 
of practical prison reform, and the 
plea is made that less tear-stained 
women and more common sense be 
inaugurated into our penal institu- 
tions. I want to say this, that if some 
of the true common-sense methods as 
advocated by experts in criminology 
and men of science and broad judg- 
ment are once established and practi- 
eally enforced, then we shall have 
fewer “tear-stained women.” 

“*The children coming to the juve- 
nile court are the offspring of fre- 
quently ignorant, dissipated or im- 
moral parents. They are brought into 
the world under the most blighting 


and stunting environment. Huddled 
together in unsanitary tenements, 
ghettos and back alleys, all they 


know from their infancy is a blow and 
a curse. They are kicked out into the 
street in the morning, and cuffed back 
into the house at night. 

“*To such children, when they have 
erred according to our ethics of law 
and justice, the kindly, sympathetic 
word and confidence in their honor 
frequently awaken hitherto unsus- 
pected fountains of childish honor and 
gratitude, and they are anxious to 
show that such sympathy and confi- 
dence are not misplaced. This state- 
ment is borne out by every juvenile 
court judge who has tried this experi- 
ment.’ 

“At the conclusion of Miss Krue- 
ger’s statement Mr. Reid took a part- 
ing shot at Mr. Mills. 

Takes Parting Shot. 

“If there is one thing that has been 
delightful about these sessions,” he 
said, “it is that the discussions have 
been open and free from personalities. 
Principles, rather than men and wom- 
en, have been under discussion. It is 
unfortunate that things should have 
been said here tnat reflect on the in- 
dividual. Judge Lindsey needs no de- 
fense. There are two ideas that alone 
concern this congress—one the old 
penal idea of reforming men and 
women; the other the remedial idea.” 

In a later interview, Mr. Mills is 
quoted as casting further slurs upon 
the “women delegates.” Speaking 
disparagingly of the congress as a 
whole, he is reported as saying: 
“There are a lot of women delegates 
here. What do they know about the 
reformation of convicts? Their place 
is at home, where, by performing the 
duties of a housewife, they would give 
their husbands an opportunity of be- 
coming more effective.” But Mr. Mills 
was apparently without support in his 
denunciation of Judge Lindsey and 
humane prison methods. Not only 
the congress, but the press and the 
public, rallied about Miss Krueger in 
thorough sympathy with the Der‘ver 
judge. Adella M. Parker. 

Seattle. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The many friends of William Lloyd 
Garrison will be sorry to hear that he 
is seriously ill at his home in Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, now in 
her 92d year, contributes to this 
week’s Journal an interesting letter 
from her home in Los Angeles. 

The women of Britisa Columbia 
have begun a campaign for political 
freedom, and have issued 160,000 blot- 
ters giving six reasons why they 
should have it. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon has set out 
valiantly to raise a large sum to com- 
plete the Susan B. Anthony memorial 
fund. She wants 100 women to give 
her $1000 each, and 1000 women to 
give her $100 each. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Willard, an ear- 
nest and excellent suttragist of Michi- 
gan, has recently passed away. The 
interment was at Battle Creek. Mrs. 
Willard will be mourned by her many 
friends. She was the widow of Hon. 
George Willard. 

Emma Goldman declares that she is 
opposed to woman suffrage. If she 
had said she favored it, the “Antis” 
would at once have claimed this as 





proof positive that the suffragists are 
anarchists. Now will they be ready 
to take their own medicine? Not 
they. 

Sarah Grand, whose radical wom- 
an’s rights novel, “The Heavenly 
Twins,” scandalized many conserva- 
tive suffragists in England and Ameri- 
ca, now declares herself scandalized 
by the militant suffragettes. 


Israel Zangwill, J. Forbes Robert- 
son and other prominent men have 
signed a letter published in the Lon- 
don Daily News, declaring that they 
look upon votes for women as the 
most important question now before 
the public. 

At the meeting of the League of 
American Municipalities held in 
Montreal, Aug. 25-28, municipal suf- 
frage for women had a place on the 
program. We hope our Canadian 
friends will send us word what was 
done about it. 

County Judge Rinaker of Cook 
county, Ill., recommends the appoint- 
ment of a woman inspector of institu- 
tions to which dependent or delin- 
quent children are committed, with a 
suggested salary of $1,800 a year. 
Heretofore club women have been de- 
pended upon for investigation. 

The Governor of Maryland has ex- 
pressed himself against woman suf- 
frage. His words have aroused much 
discussion, and Mrs. William Elicott, 
president of the Baltimore Equal 
Suffrage League, is reported as saying 
that the Governor has lifted the prob- 
lem of the ballot for women into a 
live issue in the politics of that State. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay and Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont are each being an- 
noyed by the circulation of an erron- 
eous report—Mrs. Mackay, that she 
favors municipal suffrage only, when 
she favors the whole thing, and Mrs. 
Belmont that she is a new convert, 
when she has believed in it for years. 


A committee of fifteen women, rep- 
resenting the Women’s Elective Fran- 
chise Association and the franchise 
department of the W. C. T. U., attend- 
ed the Teachers’ Institute of Madison 
County, O., to obtain signatures for 
the national suffrage petition. Miss 
Bertha Coover presented the matter 
in a short but convincing speech, and 
90 signatures were quickly given. 

Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, of 
Berkeley, Cal., was lately given a 
chance to address a large society of 
Catholic young women in favor of 
equal suffrage, and one of the priests 
followed her with a speech warmly 
advocating the cause. Mrs. Keith is 
the indefatigable chairman of the 
committee of the California W. S. A. 
which seeks to secure the passage of 
equal-suffrage resolutions by societies 
of all sorts. 

By an unlucky oversight, the name 
of Miss Laura Gregg was accidentally 
left out of the list of National Organ- 
izers published in the report of the 
Seattle Convention. This has led 
some of Miss Gregg’s many friends to 
fear she had been dropped from the 
list of organizers, which they would 
rightly regard as a calamity for the 
cause. The omission of her name in 
our report was a pure blunder of the 
reporter. 

The American School Peace League 
offers two sets of three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dol- 
lars for essays bearing on the peace 
movement. One set of prizes is open 
to seniors in the Normal Schools of 
the United States, the other to 
seniors in the preparatory schools. 
For information in regard to subjects 
and details, address Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary American School 
Peace League, 405 Marlboro St., Bos- 
ton. 

It is cabled that a Miss Westen- 
holz, a suffragist, made her way into 
the Danish Parliament at its opening 
meeting, took her stand in front of 
the President, and denounced the De- 
puties in strenuous language. “The 
bell of the President and a fire of in- 
terruptions from the Deputies had no 
effect on Miss Westenholz, who con- 
cluded her speech before the attend- 
ants removed her from the Chamber.” 
So many false reports are constantly 
being sent out in regard to suffrage 
and the suffragists that this tale 
should be received with reserve until 


we hear from our friends in Den- 
mark. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, leader of 


the New York “Antis,” has started on 
a tour around the world, and _ will 
study the condition of women in 
various countries. Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park and Miss Mabel Willard started 
on a similar tour some months ahead 
of her. If the suffragists want to go 
abroad, there is nothing in it incon- 
sistent with their doctrines; but 
when prominent “Antis” set out to 
girdle the globe, what becomes of 
their plea that women must not take 





half an hour to go to the polls, be- 
cause “a woman’s place is at home”? 


An interview with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw in the N. Y. Telegrapn gives 
further details of her recent accident 
in Minneapolis. She was about to 
take a drive with Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter and Dr. Cornelia De 
Bey. Miss Shaw had got into the car- 
riage first, and the others were about 
to follow, when the horses took fright 
and ran away. The coachman was 
not in his seat at the moment. “I 
saw two corners,” Miss Shaw is re- 
ported as saying, “and I knew the 
horses would hit one or the other. So 
I put my foot on the step, prepared to 
jump, when a sudden lurch threw 
me.” 





HUMOROUS. 





“This bell,” said the sexton, show- 
ing the belfry to a party of visitors, 
“is only rung in case of a visit from 
the lord bishop of the diocese, a fire, a 
flood, or any other such calamities.” 





“My furs are like those!” exclaimed 
little Louise, while walking through 
the store. 

“Why,” said her mother, “you have 
no furs,” 

“Yes, I have,” protested the child, 
“and they are lined with kittens, too.” 
—Lutheran Observer. 





A little girl had watched with much 
interest the putting of bands of tar 
around the trees to protect them from 
the caterpillars. Meeting a gentleman 
soon after with a band of crape about 
his arm, she looked at him attentively, 
and then said, “Papa, what is to keep 
them from crawling up his other 
arm?” 





A country gentleman invited Rich- 
ardson, the painter, to come to his 
house, adding, “I want very much to 
see you, for I have just bought a pic- 
ture by Rubens. It is a rare good one. 
Brown saw it, and says it is a copy. 
Copy! If any man living dares to say 
it is a copy, I will break every bone in 
his skin! Pray, call on me and give 
me your opinion.” 


FLOWERS 





FITHER loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose 
required at most reasonable prices. We 


also offer helpful suggestions. Telephone 
orders very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel. 4410 Main) 


— 


NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 


New Edition with an Introduction by 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 
2 WEST 16th STREET |= NEW YORK 


GLOUCESTER and CAPE ANN 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


Round trip 75¢, Ce.tial Wharf, foot State 
St Elevated stwirs Week days, 10 A.M, 
2 P.M.; leave Glouvester 2.15 P.M ; Sun- 
day~ leave Boston 10.15 A.M.; leave G'ou- 
cester3.15 I'.M, Music, E.8. MERCHAN?, 
Mzr., B. & G.8.8. Co. 


MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
Mrs. NATALIE RUBIN 


SSE 
FURNISHED ROOMS.—Pleasant rooms 
to let; easy access to street cars. Address 
Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, 109 Pleasant St., Dor- 
chester, Mass. Refers to Editors of Wom- 
an's Journal. 


















































YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


SUFFRAGE COOK BOOK. 

The Washington Women’s Cook Book, 
published by the Washington Equal Suf- 
frage Association, is full of good receipts, 
and contains also valuable’ information 
about the suffrage movement. Every copy 
sold helps the amendment campaign. 
Price, $1.00. Order from Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, 323 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 





- ~ SEO 
JULIA WARD HOWE ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 








MISS M. 


seashore and automobiling. 





JITHE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist— comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 


F. FISK 
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